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and of his attainments: a written book, a read book, a violin a globe a mallet, and a palette, emblematic respectively of history, literature music astronomy, handicraft, and art. In the distance faintly delineated are a pyramid, a Greek temple, and a Christian cupola, symbolising some of the great religions in the world. The heir to Nature's conquests and man's triumphs is dying. The great God's sexless Messenger is touching his hand in summons. The background behind him is brown, the brown of the earth ; the background behind the Messenger is blue, 'the blue of the heavens ; and " So much larger is the world behind the veil, that, great as is the man here, he will be but as the little embryo babe carried in the Messenger's arms, when he has passed from brown to blue." These were the artist's words as he told me the meaning of his picture.
For the east end over the altar Mr. Wilson and Mr. Page of the Slade School depicted, on a background of gold, eight noble heads of men " divine by grace, human by grief."
ct Whose  are  the heads ? "   Mrs.  Butcher  was  asked. -She was the dear old pensioner who sat in the Church during the hours it was open for £C those who care to think or pray in quietness."
" No one ever told me, sir,'5 she said, " but I think they must be meant for the seven Churches of Asia and St. Jude's."
On the pictures in Church Mr. Barnett set a high value:
1879.—The unconscious influence of pictures in a place of worship is not to be despised. In days when we cannot boast that we liave found in words a means of worship or religious teaching, it may be well to trust somewhat to those influences which will develop rather than provide thought and suggest rather than define God.
In his letter to his brother he forges one of those links between Ms family and his work which increased his care for both.
The Cimrch decoration is effective, and the gilding which is done out of the father's gold is a lesson of brightness. . .
The Vicar had confidently surrendered the Church and its management into the hands of an elected Church Council, and his faith in democratic government was justified when it permitted such innovations as statuary in Church, and accepted Mr. Eoscoe Mullins's loan of his great statue of Isaac and Esau. Strangely through its silence it spoke of the despair of the disinherited—a fit emblem of the dumb pain of East London.
Mr. Barnett wrote;
1875.—The great want of this East End of London is beauty ; the streets are ugly, and few signs of taste are anywhere apparent; it is therefore well that it should be possible for both